6                         IRISH LITERATURE AND DRAMA
Yet the old poetry survived in the memory of the'race,
sometimes only in knowledge of its outlines, sometimes in
actual and faithful reproduction, verse by verse. To this
day, where Ireland is Gaelic-speaking, peasants can be found
who will recite long poems in an Irish as archaic as Chaucer's
English, The same was true of Gaelic Scotland, at least in
the eighteenth century ; and it was through Gaelic Scotland
that modern England and modern Europe first became
dimly aware of this storehouse of literary tradition. Mac-
pherson's Ossian was an attempt to tell in English some
of the stories on which Gaelic imagination had been fed
since they were first shaped in Gaelic many centuries
earlier. It was a sophisticated version of the original, just
as Tennyson's Idylls of the King were a sophisticated version
of the Arthurian legends. But it struck the mind of Europe
with a strangeness quite other than that of the Arthurian
legends, which originated in days of chivalry, that inter-
national institution of Christian Europe. These Gaelic
sagas were voices from a world incomparably more remote.
When they were heard in an Ireland whose educated classes
already thought in English, they seemed as strange as in
France or Italy. There was no man to whom they came
with a more barbaric dissonance than to Oliver Goldsmith,
born and bred in Ireland, in contact with Irish speakers.
Ireland, in so far as it was English-speaking, had by Gold-
smith's day lost all contact with the national literature of
Ireland.
The same was true of Scotland, so far as Scotland's
national literature was in Gaelic. But from the fourteenth
century onward at least, Scotland had possessed truly na-
tional poets writing in the tongue of the Scottish lowlands:
and song and ballad in that tongue had sprung up over all
this country. For this Ireland had no equivalent. Broadly
speaking, till the eighteenth century whoever wrote
F.ngHsh in Ireland wrote in the spirit of an enemy to the